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VERY one had told us of the ruins of Girgenti, 
but no one had ever said that there, through the 
hotel window, you looked upon three temples 

more perfect than ever we had seen anywhere. Over a 
garden of stocks and wall-flowers, of pinks and roses, 
in the rise and fall of the hills, the temples were lying, 
some in the hollows and some on top of the hills. 
Beyond them was the sea. We saw them through the 
spring smell of the flowers and the yellow light of the 
softly descending sunshine. 

On the way to the temples children offered handfuls 
of stocks and roses; the whole place was full of sweet- 
smelling flowers. After the heat of Palermo and the 
dust of cities, to get there, away from towns,—for the 
hotel stands a mile out,—to feel two thousand years 
back, to taste the cool with the flowers, was to make 
an escape. 

The Temple of Concord you climbed to, and from 
there you saw the town, with the hills lying about. 
The land falls away. In spite of flowers and luxuriant 
growth in places, the hill is rocky and sun-scorched, 
with shrubs and no trees. Antiquity has branded it, 
that nothing shall grow there. 

Three-quarters of a mile further on, past olive 
orchards and a little farm, we came to another hill, 
higher and more barren. There are only a few olive 
trees, that look to have stood since the time of the 
Greeks, and there are the grey stone columns,—the 
roofless Temple of Juno. 

Coming down from these two, at a division of the 
road you have the Temple of Hercules, where earth- 
quake has shaken the stones out of all shape into heaps: 
through more ruins, heaped up, of fallen pillars and 
big stones, and through gray olive orchards, across a 
farm, by a gate and along a path in dry grass, you come 
to Castor and Pollux, the latest built. Thence you 
may feel the hills, all distant-blue, and the town hang- 
ing there. 

Where we climbed a wall and sat, the sunset behind, 


we could not feel magnitude. What we felt, in the 
sinking light, was the rhythmic beauty; that is all 
Greek art offers, whether temples or vases or reliefs; 
just the beauty of rhythm. And the silence is there. No 
one comes to disturb; the guardian after speaking and 
finding we did not want him, went away quietly; and 
there are very few tourists. In the deepening dusk 
we made our way homeward, among orchards, over 
piled stones; a gate was locked, and once a dog started 
up; we made a difficult return through the thick and 
scented darkness, wet with dew and the smelling of 
stocks, 


The air was of the mountain next morning, sweet 
and clean, with a rain-washed clearness between the 
foldings of the hills, between the columns of the 


temples. Piles and streamers of cloud sailed across, 
came in from the sea and passed behind the columns; 
showers of rain glittered and went off over blue water, 
—the blue of which was like a Rhodian dish; and in 
between them, flashing sunshine. From the sudden 
showers we took refuge in farms or huts and came out 
again into a glittering world. 

Greek architecture is all much alike, with the stand- 
ing pillars and the rhythm; but where the ruins lay 
about on the ground one felt the mightiness of the 
enormous slabs of marble, the immense drums heaped 
in piles, like a great thing with all of its bones broken. 
Non-Hellenic Greek architecture has always something 
of this mightiness, this unhuman bulk and power and 
immensity. 

We had gone down in the early morning light, un- 
certain whether we should arrive before the rain; but 
within half an hour the sun had come through. A 
boy brought handfuls of orange blossoms; we gave 
him a lira, but a lira goes into the family fund and he 
kept on begging for a penny for himself. The smell 
of orange blossoms mingled with the stocks and pinks. 
Perhaps when one is very old, sitting in a chair, the 
scent of that orange blossom will come back. 
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Ezra Winter’s Decorations for the New York 
Cotton Exchange 
By RALPH FLINT 


The recently completed home of the New York 
Cotton Exchange is not only a notable addition to the 
commercial monuments that make Lower Manhattan 
the architectural wonder of the twentieth century, but 
is a signal expression of a new simplicity and individ- 
uality being manifested in American architecture and 
decoration. As the period of European tutelage in the 
arts draws to a close, new building forms are appearing 
with the greater scope and elasticity of modern struc- 
tural materials. Creating precedent, Donn Barber, 
architect of the new Exchange, has reversed the 
ordinary procedure by elevating the “Pit” to the top of 
his imposing skyscraper in Hanover Square, where once 
the old Exchange stood, thereby securing great space 
without interfering supports and the advantages of light 
and air. 

The trading hall of the Exchange occupies the entire 
space above the nineteenth floor, having a sixty-foot 
ceiling and a floorage approximately one hundred feet 
square. From the start it was designed to be a great 
workshop for strictly business purposes, but embodying 
every modern convenience and befitting the magnitude 
of the commerce which it represents. No glorified and 
ornate Monte Carlo; rather a splendid room, open, 
light, dignified, and restful, an almost outdoor setting 
for the exacting and strenuous work of the members. 
Through the groups of tall windows that almost fill 
three sides of the hall, it has a magnificent prospect of 
the port of New York and it is further open to the 
heavens through a great skylight in the center of the 
ceiling. The hall is finished in French travertine, of 
sufficient porosity to reduce the sound vibrations; a 
wainscoting of walnut encircles the room and, with the 
brown cork flooring, absorbs the multiple fixtures and 
incidentals of business. 

The disposition of the lot on Hanover Square makes 
the Exchange slightly irregular in shape and Mr. Bar- 
ber has used decorated spaces at the four corners to 
square up these irregularities. At first these panels 
were to be treated as pure design, as figure compositions 
would conflict with the established scale and detract 
from the Trade Board which is featured across the 


north wall. It was finally decided to have Ezra Win- 
ter, the well-known artist and designer of the great 
ceiling of the Cunard Building, reproduce the main 
features of the four other ports most intimately con- 
nected with the cotton trade. Eventually New Orleans 
and Liverpool, Alexandria and Bombay, pictured from 
an elevation corresponding to the panoramic view of 
New York harbor so adroitly incorporated into the 
decorative scheme of the Exchange, became a reality 
under the brush of Mr. Winter and his assistants. 
The greatest care was exercised in securing topograph- 
ical accuracy, and the characteristic features of each 
locality—tthe warehouses, wharves, depots, garrisons, 
waterways, breakwaters, ships, steamers, and the thou- 
sand and one incidentals of a trading port—were woven 
into map-like patterns with scrolls and emblematic 
devices of each city at the top. The picturesque and 
pictorial elements were in no way sacrificed to metic- 
ulous detail, and the varying tones of sea and sky are 
broken by the warm tones of sunlit shore and shipping, 
the sharp accent of white sail and flying gull. 

Liverpool, New Orleans, Bombay, and Alexandria, 
the four ports chosen for the walls of the Exchange, 
have yielded four colors of water and four colors of 
sky, and as they are orientated, the two northerly ports, 
cooler in tone, occupy the north wall and receive the 
most sun and light. The colors of the panels are echoed 
in the geometrically decorated panels of the ceiling, flat 
colors used as background for the flat running orna- 
ment which the architect has everywhere stressed in 
his desire to preserve simplicity and freshness of form. 
As the color nowhere exceeds forty per cent of the 
decorated area and is kept in small segments, something 
of the sparkling brilliance and even vibration of the 
pointilliste school of painting is secured, something of 
the effect of sunlight through a colored fabric. 
Throughout the Exchange the same reticence of form 
and ornament is felt, the conservation of effect that is 
the result of abiding within the limits of the problem. 
It is a happy and harmonious partnering of architect 
and artist working with a vision of an emancipated 
twentieth century in art. 
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Showing the Relation of the Decoration to the Architectural Ensemble 
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LiverPOOL—EzRA WINTER 
See page 386 
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ALEXANDRIA—EzRA WINTER 
See page 3386 
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Tewkesbury Abbey’ 


By STEWART F. CAMPBELL 
Photographs by Mallett, Tewkesbury 








The study of any ancient building, be it ecclesiastical 
or otherwise, cannot be productive of much that is worth 
while unless due consideration be given to the historical 
circumstances which have surrounded its origin and sub- 
sequent development—a development which, it is quite 
possible, may have been exceedingly gradual and may 
have taken years, or even centuries, to come to the 
fruition of its final glory. And the more minutely one 
analyzes the various architectural characteristics of Eng- 
land’s parish churches, and also its abbeys and cathe- 
drals, the more apparent does it become that this process 
of development has been going on in many instances 
through countless generations and through innumerable 
epochs of England’s history; and that from each period 
these churches have absorbed, to a greater or less extent, 
by additions and alterations, the characteristics of each 
style of architecture which succeeded the one in which 
they were built. Then too, between these periods, and 
at times when England was largely under the influence 
of foreign invaders, there were what might be called 
transitional periods when the architectural characteristics 
of one period were, consciously or otherwise, merged 
into the other. The result is that these types are often 
as varied within themselves as they are different from 
each other. This is particularly true of the interior of 
the churches. And it is because of this that in so many 
of the older churches, Saxon, Norman, Early English 
and even later characteristics have been merged into a 
more or less composite form. 


2 The eight-hundreth anniversary of the dedication of the abbey 
is to be celebrated in November next.—Enitor. 
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For some centuries before the present Tewkesbury 
Abbey was completed and dedicated in 1123, there was a 
religious establishment at Tewkesbury. This was 
founded by two dukes of Mercia, Odo and Dodo who, 
as early as 715 A.D., set aside a portion of their estates 
for the use of the conventional buildings. Tradition 
has it that on the part of the land thus granted the 
monastery there lived a Saxon hermit, Theokus by name, 
and it was because of this that the town was called 
Tewkesbury. 

In the old church register there appears this, “Odo 
et Dodo duo duces Marciorum; et fundatores Theo- 
kusburiae,” and there is also a drawing in which the 
two knights are shown in armor with mantels and sur- 
coats; and in the hands of each there is the model of 
a church, evidently to indicate that they were both church 
founders. 

The fortunes of the monastery seem to have suffered 
reverses from some cause or other in 980 A.D., for in 
that year it lost its identity as a religious house and 
became a cell attached to the Abbey of Cranbourne, in 
Dorsetshire; and thus it remained until the coming of 
Robert Fitz Hamon, a Norman, who accompanied Wil- 
liam the Conqueror at the time of his invasion of Eng- 
land in 1066. 

Now the coming of Fitz Hamon was an event of 
great consequence to the monks of Tewkesbury, for it 
was he who tore down the old conventional church and 
started, in 1102, to build the beautiful abbey which now 
stands on the site of the old monastic church. This he 
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did, if we are to believe the early chroniclers of the 
monastery, as an act of reconciliation or atonement for 
his having caused the destruction of Bayeux Cathedral, 
in Normandy; and the new zeal with which Fitz Hamon 
seems to have endowed Tewkesbury resulted in a re- 
versal in the order of things, for it then again became 
a religious house and Cranbourne was thereafter but a 
dependent cell with only a prior and two monks. 

Although very little reference has been made to Fitz 
Hamon by the historians of his time, he was evidently 
of noble birth and enjoyed the close confidence of Wil- 
liam Rufus and this had much to do with his being able 
to carry out his plan for the building of the great 
church—he having been granted the patronage of both 
Tewkesbury and Cranbourne by the King. However, 
his death in 1107 prevented him from seeing the Abbey 
completed. It was Fitz Hamon who told the King of 
that certain ominous dream of some Norman monk 
which led to the temporary abandonment of a shooting 
expedition which William had planned. The way in 
which the dream came to be actual history is too well 
known to be more than mentioned here. The expedition 
being later undertaken, William Rufus was fatally 
wounded by an arrow shot by one of his own men 
—whether accidently or otherwise history has never 
revealed. 

The methods used by Fitz Hamon in the building of 
the Abbey were lavish and his desire was sincere to 
make the abbey church one that would be famed through- 





out England. “It cannot,” says William of Malms- 
bury, “be easily reported how highly Robert Fitz Hamon 
exalted this monastery, wherein the beauty of the build- 
ings ravished the eyes, and the charity of the monks 
allured the hearts of such folks as used to come 
thither.” But, because Tewkesbury was on the direct 
line of travel between the northern and southern parts 
of the Kingdom, the hospitality of the monastery became 
taxed far beyond its powers in its effort to give relief 
to itinerant strangers. Finally, the monks petitioned 
their diocesan superior, the Bishop of Worcester, telling 
him of their inability to provide further for the needs 
of Pilgrims. The Bishop, in acknowledgement of the 
justice of their claim, apportioned to the Abbey a part 
of the revenues of the church of St. Philip and Jacob, 
in Bristol. 

The very close relation which existed between Church 
and State in the Middle Ages and the jurisdiction which 
the clergy exercised in secular affairs is indicated by the 
fact that at Tewkesbury and many other abbeys their 
rulers were ranked as mitred abbots and were accounted 
as barons; and as such they were entitled to a seat in 
Parliament, but whether they exercised the right or 
not seems to have been left to a great extent to thei: 
individual inclination. 

Apart from the abbey church itself, little remains of 
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the original conventional buildings; but such few as are 
left enable one to form an idea of what they must have 
been in those days when the abbeys of England were 
great centers of learning, both religious and _ secular. 
The gate house of the monastery still stands, although 
it has suffered much from the violence of man and the 
weathering of years. It was built very early in the 
XVth century and, judging from the similarity of its 
the Founder’s Chapel in the 
Abbey, which was built by Parker, it is quite probable 
that they were both built by him. 


ornaments to those on 


Although the exterior of the Abbey is interesting, 
especially in its detail, it is not 
might be led to expect; and this is partially due to its 
location, which was evidently chosen with small regard 
for the dignity of the building which was to be there 
erected. Like Gloucester Cathedral it suffers from be 
ing too closely surrounded by secular buildings of all 


as imposing as one 


sorts, with the possible exception of the south side. 
The large central tower which springs from the in- 
tersection of the nave and transepts, is of very early 
date. In the horizontal divisions of the exterior walls 
of the tower the rounded Norman arch is markedly evi 
dent and in the middle section there is a fine series of 


interlacing semicircular arches. Until 1559 the 
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was surmounted by a wooden spire, of which there is 
now no sign, but there still remain the four small angle 
turrets, or pinnacles. Apart from the tower itself, the 
most attractive portion of the exterior is an enormous 
arch at the west end of the church. This is sixty-four 
feet high and thirty-four feet wide and beneath it is 
the pointed arch of the entrance. 

By far the most striking feature of the interior is the 
huge columns which the nave from the side 
and which support on both sides of the nave the 
large arches. The columns are round and with very 
little, if any, taper and extend to a height of thirty feet 
and are twenty feet in girth. 


separate 


aisles 


The triforium, which is usually an important feature 
in churches of the Norman type, has here been reduced 
to small dimensions. series of rather 
insignificant round arches, two in each bay, separated by 
a small 


It consists of a 
column. Above the triforium is a clerestory 
which is also, in proportion to the size of the Abbey, 
rather diminutive and has only one pointed window in 
On the 
north side the clerestory is a little more ornamental than 
that on the south and has a small arcade. 

The vaulting of the nave is markedly pleasing in its 
effect and this largely accounted for by its background 


each bay, each window containing three lights. 

















APPRECIATION OF THINGS MADE 


which was colored a delicate shade of sea-green which 
offsets the design to the best advantage. ‘The ribs of 
the vaulting spring from corbel heads which are imme- 
diately over the abaci of the huge columns. 

The choir is of beautiful proportions and, as a re- 
dedication of the church took place in the year 1239, 
at which ceremony the choir appears to have been the 
center of attention, it is quite likely that it was built 
slightly later than was the main part of the Abbey and 
that it comprised the work of several periods. For 
example, the lower parts of the pillars are distinctly 
Norman while the upper parts, windows and roof, are 
apparently the work of the fourteenth century. From 
the choir ambulatory open a large number of highly 
ornamented chantries, the arrangement of which is strik- 
ingly similar to that of the chantries of Westminster 
Abbey. 

There is a bit of history in connection with Tewkes- 
bury’s pipe organ which is worthy of mention here. It 
seems that Oliver Cromwell, who was very fond of 
music and especially that of the organ, conceived a great 
fancy for the one in Magdalen College, Oxford. With 
the puritanical audacity which marked the times, he had 
it removed and taken to Hampton Court where it was 
set up in the great gallery for his amusement. There 
it remained until the restoration, when it was sent back 
to Oxford; too late, however, to be of use, for during 
its sojourn at Hampton Court, another organ had been 
provided for Magdalen College. It was then sent to 
Tewkesbury and set up over an elaborate screen at the 
east end of the nave. 

The question has often been asked, and it is a very 


reasonable one, “Why is it that some of the English 
abbeys were almost, if not entirely destroyed at the 
time of the Dissolution while others which were sup- 
posed to have come under the same ban of destruction, 
were left intact?” The answer is that the degree of 
vengeance and destruction wrought upon them was in 
direct ratio to the opposition which Cromwell’s Com- 
missioners encountered from their respective abbots. At 
Glastonbury, Richard Whiting, its last abbot, gave his 
life rather than surrender to Cromwell (Thomas), the 
possessions of his abbey which he believed that he held 
as a sacred trust—and therefore Glastonbury paid the 
price to the uttermost. On the other hand, at Tewkes- 
bury there appears to have been no resistence, and even 
indifference, to the events which were taking place, and 
very little if any injury to the church was the result. 
Possibly this spirit of indifference may have been fos- 
tered by the promises which were made to many of the 
abbots that, if they would relinquish their treasures 
without further ado, they would be suitably rewarded. 
However it was, of this we are certain, that Wakeman, 
who was the last abbot of Tewkesbury at the time, was 
given a mitre for his surrender of the Abbey to the 
Crown. When the properties of the venerable church 
were taken, the records indicate that its jewels were re- 
served for the King as well as the valuable plate and 
many of the vestments. 

And while the destination of these is so designated in 
the records of the old church, we can well believe that 
some of the riches of the treasury found their way into 
the copious and ever receptive pockets of the Com- 
missioners themselves. 


On the Appreciation of Things Made to Be Seen 


By PERCY 


In the literary field one notes a general softening of 
the spirit of criticism in these days. The preoccupa- 
tion of the last generation with the technical artistry 
of writing seems on the point of giving way to a more 
intelligent concern with the interest of the subject 
treated, or, better still, an appreciation of the spirit 
of the thing done, which is, after all, what matters 
most. Now this spirit of the work of art springs with 
apparent spontaneity from the conjunction of technical 
power with theme, much as Aphrodite of the sea foam 
sprang from the action of wind on water. 

A certain school of critics adheres to the practice, 
complained of by a recent writer, of establishing 
accord with their public by the impertinent assump- 
tion that both the critic and his hearer of the moment 
could, of course, have done the thing better them- 
selves. But, as that prince of critics, Benedetto Croce, 
continues to spread his already great and benign in- 
fluence, that sort of thing is passing away. 


E. NOBBS 


When we consider the position with respect to the 
fine arts, matters are less satisfactory, and, generally 
speaking, the last thing it occurs to a modern critic to 
do is to help the good cause of intelligent appreciation. 

But we are not about to consider the different ways 
in which the works of literature and of the fine arts 
are enjoyed in our day, but the various attitudes of 
the appreciators of the several fine arts—more espe- 
cially the case where painting on the one hand and 
architecture on the other may be the subject of en- 
thusiasm or the object of abuse. 

There is after all, little that can be said about a 
picture, or a wrought iron grill, or a Persian rug, or 
a Greek statue, or a stone house, that will enhance 
the inherent essence of the thing in the way a touch of 
pepper brings out the flavor of a ripe strawberry, for 
the arts are untranslatable among themselves. Things 
spiritual can, for instance, be danced that cannot be 
built, or painted or printed. One may, however, be 
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permitted to discourse the kind of speaking and 
writing which, however good and interesting in itself, 
not only does not help, but often hinders, what we call 
enjoyment, or appreciation, or understanding of the 
productions of the fine arts. 

Esthetic theory, when rightly understood, is the 
key to the garden in which the spiritual life is lived, 
but the key should not be jangled on its chain in front 
of each flower. The clink on the ear will neutralize 
perception of the balms and tints of lavender and 
lilies. Moreover, the garden can be entered so easily 
over the wall that the key is not really essential, except 
as a symbol of possession. 

The intellectual perception of technical artistry is 
often a source of intellectual delight, but it is through 
sharpened senses, not sharpened wits, that such raw 
stuff as white lead, vermilion, ochre and indigo may so 
function, on occasion (when mixed with oil and 
brains), as to bring the spirit of a dead painter and of 
a living charwoman en rapport for a moment through 
the presentation of some mood of nature. 

All which was put far better, and in fewer words, 
by a great philosopher, nearly two thousand years ago, 
in commending to his hearers the frame of mind to 
be cultivated before seeking entrance to the Kingdom 
of Heaven, which is the same thing as the garden 
already mentioned. For, if little children sometimes 
have sharp wits, they always have sharp senses. 

And some of us approach the things of art bearing 
a lamp of learning. But to get good use of its yellow 
light the white light of day must be excluded. A 
knowledge of how they painted in Athens in 300 B.C., 
or in Tuscany in 1400 A.D., or in Vienna in 1914, 
and what their names were, and who taught them, 
constitutes a series of fascinating marginal notes on 
history’s page. On this rather inconsequent material 
we found the polite accomplishment of connoisseur- 
ship. And nothing is more fatal than connoisseurship 
to that childlike directness of vision of which we spoke. 
The interest in classifications and appreciations of what 
is typical, and the familiarity with techniques (in which 
the expert is himself not adept), and all this biological 
knowledge of the evolution of the schools—the equip- 
ment of your connoisseur—leads almost inevitably to 
the appraisal of values by the sign manual of the brush- 
work or the signature in the corner. This ends in the 
vulgarian expression of appreciation in terms of filthy 
lucre and a speculative interest in picture values and 
many delusions with regard to authenticity. Do not 
mistake me. Connoisseurship may be a reputable pro- 
fession, or a benignly innocuous hobby, but it is not a 
“gift of the Spirit,” and your connoisseur is ever slow 
of appreciation outside the range of his special knowl- 
edge. 

The arts, however, are infinite, painting itself having 
a range as wide as verse, and an eclectic response is no 
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criterion either of depth or of fineness of feeling. 
Twenty years ago, Professor Santayana, of Harvard, 
pointed out that “a taste for landscape blinds us to 
what is best and most finished in the arts.” Some of 
us will take keen delight in the consummately scribbled 
impressionism of recent years, who will feel unutterable 
boredom on straying into a museum of craftsmanship 
wherein are assembled ceramics and textiles and metal 
work from a score of civilizations. I have no quarrel 
with the connoisseur, with his limiting specialization, 
but as an artist of sorts myself I have some quarrel 
with the present fashion of the superficially cultured in 
over-rating the importance of connoisseurship as a pre- 
requisite of appreciation, which, intentionally or not, 
has the effect of spoiling the pleasure of the man in 
the street. 

But of this “taste for landscape” which has become 
so characteristic of our culture, there is more to say. 
We have landscape under the blue vault, and land- 
scape in a gold frame. Some of us—I am loath to 
believe it is only those who can handle a pencil with 
credit—see Nature first and painting afterwards, as 
a representation of Nature’s moods as already known to 
us, and take delight especially in paintings of familiar 
country. But there are innumerable picture lovers who 
are, to all intents and purposes, blind to nature. So to 
one, any hour of the day or night spent anywhere so 
that a patch of sky be discernible and the mind be 
secure, is to be accounted a spiritual blessing; while to 
another, such opportunity appears merely in terms of 
creature comfort—fur coats or sunshades. But it 
would be a great mistake to assume your nature-blind 
friend to be picture-blind as well, for many who, face 
to face with Nature, experience little more than heat 
or cold, can and do appreciate the moods of Nature as 
a revelation in the night, through the medium of cun- 
ning brushwork within the four sides of a frame. 

Golden waters rippling over red gravel, flickered 
with the emerald reflections of Maytime birch trees, 
and streaked with zenith blue of Summer’s first hot 
day, can hardly be rendered metrically, even by a 
Keats working in terms of the peacock’s tail, but can 
be very adequately represented in touches of paint. 
Now, it is extraordinary how few people can see these 
spots of glowing, scintillating, dancing color, while 
the river sweeps around the bend before their eyes, 
yet many of these very people will glory and revel in 
this thing (seen after all at secondhand, as in a glass, 
darkly) when painted on canvas. To them the painter 
is indeed a magician, an interpreter, Nature’s high 
priest, through whom they apprehend realities against 
which, in the open air “their eyes are held that they 
may not see.” 

Then, there are those of us who see nature quite 
well, but prefer art, and not in the least because art 
shows them nature, but just because, perversely enough, 
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APPRECIATION OF THINGS MADE 


they are made that way, and these are often great 
critics. Take the familiar color scheme of a Quebec 
valley in the magic stillness of late afternoon in March; 
turquoise and dove in the sky, and primrose lights on 
the snow, and salmon and gold on the wooded hillside, 
and the whole gamut of blues in the shadows holding 
the singing colors to their tune. To some, a thing like 
this, be it never so truly rendered in paint, revives no 
scent of the thaw of an hour ago, and balsam newly 
come to life—no, to them it is a color scheme, a piece 
of craftsmanship, a fabric of brushwork, and they 
can be just as elated about it all as some of us nature 
seers, but in quite a different way. 

I have spoken of three kinds of picture lovers, and 
there are many more—for some it is the painter, for 
some the painting, for others again the thing painted, 
and for those with hearts as well as eyes and brains 
there is the sentiment of the thing, the infectious mood 
in which it was accomplished. 

But perhaps you do not labor greatly under this 
taste for landscape, but take your delight in the charac- 
ter of men and of women as you see it in their faces, 
so that when their features are wrought on canvas, 
as in an unchanging mirror, you love to look that man 
or woman in the eye as you never could look them in 
the eye in the flesh. 

Or, do your feelings quicken in response to the 
apparatus of life with all the craft and skill and love 
and care that men have bestowed on things of use, 
and marked thereby the spirit of their times as the 
race has progressed and retrogressed in this and that 
manifestation of spiritual need? 

Then, when you visit a treasure house to find the 
things you seek and, if you are so inclined as to look 
on them as on flowers of delicate pattern, hue and per- 
fume, do not forget that the zsthetician’s key should 
stay in your pocket, and the connoisseur’s lamp be left 
outside, for the smell of its wick will surely militate 
against your delight. 

A healthy eye, and an untired eye, are as necessary 
to the seeing of what is to be seen, and the getting of 
what is to be got out of a picture or a piece of furni- 
ture, as is a sound and hungry digestive apparatus 
where a dinner is concerned. A comfortable light is 
usually to be found in a gallery, and rarely in a house, 
but otherwise the house is to be preferred as a casket, 
on the ground that there will be fewer objects in it. 
The worst thing about galleries is the fatigue they 
engender. Only one or two pictures for instance, can 
be appreciated in the course of a visit, and for real 
delight the picture, like anything else that is exquisite 
in any sense, should be seen again and again, and alone. 
For there is a fine art in seeing things, as well as in 
making things to be seen. The esthetic fact is not 
accomplished without the beholder to see and live 
again that textured moment which was lived by the 


artist and so share with him in the warp and woof of 
visible life. 

The carrying of keys and lamps is all very well in 
its way, but the taking off of shoes in token of the 
nature of the ground to be trodden is more effective 
when good painting is our quest. 

So much for painting, the best understood today of 
the fine arts. 

Now, the appreciation of architecture languishes 
throughout the world, and this is no new result of the 
war, but of general conditions, which have affected 
the rather indirect commercialized circumstances under 
which modern architecture has been produced ever 
since the industrial revolution of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. On the other hand, there are abundant symptoms 
that, in the United States of America, there is a revival 
of public interest in how buildings just built do look, 
often confounded, alas, with an interest in what such 
buildings look like, which is quite another matter. 
This difference between looking, and looking like, is 
clear as day to any architect, but very few outside the 
ranks of that profession will see anything more than a 
precious juggling with words in such an effort at ex- 
position. And here we have the secret of the whole 
matter in a nutshell. The architects and the public 
are looking at architecture in different ways, and as 
it is only a small portion of the public that looks at 
architecture in any way, it is unfortunate that that way 
should be a demonstratably wrong way. This hard 
saying it is my purpose to illustrate, after calling at- 
tention to the fact that the public looks at pictures 
in quite a number of quite right ways as well as some 
wrong ones. Perhaps it will be easier to expound the 
public’s wrong ways of looking at architecture, if I 
first explain the architect’s right way. 

Writers and painters select their subjects, as con- 
venient excuses for showing how they feel about things 
in general, or the subject selected in particular. This 
they would be quite unable to do without technical 
dexterity in words or color, or form, or whatever they 
rely on as a medium, and, incidentally, this technical 
dexterity breeds ideas and emotions in just the same 
sense as Isaac Walton spoke of certain rivers breeding 
“small trouts” of peculiar excellence, for the trout 
really bred themselves in the river (even according to 
the beliefs of his day when spontaneous generation was 
not as difficult to swallow as it is now), and so with 
the ideas; they breed themselves, but swim in technical 
dexterity. 

Now, architects only differ from writers and paint- 
ers in that the effects which are their medium of ex- 
pression are costly to compass in such a degree that 
these can only become available to them by serving 
their fellows in the practical matter of contriving habi- 
tations and the like services connected with the larger 
apparatus of life, for without walls and windows there 
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is no excuse for scale or proportion. Thus, they have 
less to say than writers or painters as to their sub- 
jects (but specialization sometimes brings its rewards, 
and some get breweries, and others cathedrals, with 
which to work their will and say their say). 

Architects also differ from writers and painters in 
that they do not write or paint, but build, and so their 
ammunition for the battle of life consists not of words 
or colors but of the structural forms and the conven- 
tional and traditional variations and uses of these forms 
which are on analysis very parallel to the uses of words 
and phrases and the metrical formule of verse, and 
undergo continual evolution like language itself. 

But architects do not differ one whit from writers 
or painters in that their subjects are just excuses for 
showing how they feel about things in general or the 
theme thrust upon them in particular. Like the others 
they depend on technical dexterity for the enunciation 
of their ideas and their ideals. 

Architects do quite often interest themselves in the 
feelings and sentiments and ideas which other archi- 
tects express. When doing so, it is very helpful to 


be able to apprehend or read the subject aright, and 
this is where laymen are at a manifest disadvantage 
because modern planning has become very highly spe- 
cialized and technical. But architects of critical ability 
in appreciating architecture accept the technical dex- 
terity and the traditional forms as mere conditions for 
expression and do not wonder at them but look beyond 
these things for the real subject which, as in writing 
or in painting, is an emotional affair—a spiritual mood 
—something of the heart rather than of the head. 

But this is just where the modern public, in so far as 
it is interested in architecture at all, insists on paying 
attention to the things that do not matter. The lay 
critic goes on making observations about the “styles” of 
buildings, meaning what they look like, without the 
power to see any deeper for a realization of how they 
look. Thus the clients continue a source of exasperated 
if devastating humor to the architects, and the archi- 
tects a source of aggravating mystification to the clients. 
Architecture for the man in the street remains an 
imitative affair “got out of books,” a matter of cata- 
logued periods, a science, and a dead one at that. 


Community Planning and Housing 
CLARENCE S. STEIN, Associate Editor 


Regional Planning Schemes ' 


There are two ways in which the problems of city 
planning and regional development may be met. The 
classic method of the city planners who followed Hauss- 
mann, was to begin with a central and more or less 
metropolitan city, and work outwards into the country- 
side, treating the surrounding area as so much grist that 
was doomed to go, sooner or later, into the metropolitan 
mill. When this kind of city planning is not narrowly 
urban, it is at best suburban; and against it we may set 
the method of beginning with the region as a whole, and 
of regarding the cities and towns in that region simply 
as focal points for its activities. The first method pro- 
vides for the expansion of the central city: the second 
method seeks to promote the development of each sep- 
arate village, town, and city in a harmonious unison, so 
that the natural increase in population will not result in 
congestion, in monopoly land-values, and in a complete 
denudation or obliteration of the natural environment. 

The Doncaster Regional Planning Scheme! is an excel- 
lent example of the second method; and the report which 
has recently been published is a model of orderly plan- 
ning, clear thinking, and beautiful presentation. 

Doncaster is an old Roman town in the middle of a 
region that adjoins the great open coal deposits of York- 
shire, Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire; a region which 





1The Doncaster Regional Planning Scheme: The Report Prepared 
for the Joint Committee, by Patrick Abercrombie and T. H. Johnson, 
together with an Appendix on Coal Subsidies by Joseph Humble. 
University Press of Liverpool. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1922. 


seemed committed to a simple, mildly prosperous agri- 
cultural life until coal borings in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century showed the existence of accessible 
deposits beneath a great part of this area. Doncaster’s 
combination of coal and excellent transportation facilities 
makes its “development” under the present system of 
industry, only a matter of time; and the question before 
the citizens of Doncaster is whether it is to become 
another Leeds or Sheffield, creeping out over the country- 
side with mile after mile of slum-dwellings and slum- 
factories, all of which will one day be consolidated into 
a “great city,” or whether human welfare and the ameni- 
ties of a civilized life are to be preserved by another kind 
of development. The present report is a_ tentative 
answer; for if it is adopted, the welfare of the region as 
a whole will take precedence over any temporary advan- 
tages private individuals may seek in pyramiding land- 
values or gutting out natural resources. 

The problem of the Deeside’ is somewhat different, 
but Messrs. Abercrombie, Kelly and Fyfe have ap- 
proached it in a similar manner. Although coal mines 
and iron works have both been operated in this region 
for a considerable time, the silting up of the Dee has 
kept the industrial development down to quite moderate 
dimensions, and Chester, the central town of the Deeside, 
is still the administrative and military center, and the 
quiet, settled agricultural market, that it has been almost 


2 The Deeside Regional Planning Scheme (Chester and Flintshire). 
The Report prepared for the Joint Committee of Local Authorities. 
by Patrick Abercrombie, Sydney Kelly, and Theodore Fyfe. Uni- 
versity Press of Liverpool. 1923. 
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COMMUNITY PLANNING AND HOUSING 


continuously since Roman times. Here the work of 
Professor Abercrombie and his colleagues has been con- 
servative in the most excellent sense of the word; that 
is to say, it attempts to keep intact the historic land- 
scape and to provide for sufficient industrial growth and 
expansion to prevent the economic life of the district 
from dribbling away. New roads, new housing sites, 
new industrial areas are indicated in this report; but 
the original frame is strengthened and preserved. This 
kind of planning does not confuse “bigger” with “better” ; 
neither does it attempt to lay out a strategic map of 
urban growth for the benefit of the real estate specu- 
lator: it rather prunes a little here, puts a prop in to 
support a weakness there, or prepares a new bed in 
another place, as an intelligent gardener would tend 
to his garden. Each particular community gets the 
benefit of a long view and a wide view, and the work 
of local development and inter-cooperation is to that 
extent advanced. The difference between this kind of 
regional plan and the city plans which we know so well 
in America is the difference between Sissy Jupe who 
understood a horse as a living animal and Bitzer who 
knew it simply as a granivorous quadruped. In re- 
gional planning we can well spare a little of Bitzer’s 
smart, mechanical accuracy of definition; it is more im- 
portant that we should understand the animal. 

There is no need to go here into the authors’ brief and 
lucid studies of health, population, water supply, mineral 
wealth, recreational areas, agricultural areas, and 
transportation, except to note that they consider every 
aspect of the region’s development and indicate a line of 
approach; although specifically local problems, like local 
parks, as opposed to regional recreational areas, are 
referred to the local authorities concerned. What 
is more important, perhaps, is the conception of city life 
that underlies both reports; for it is a far cry from that 
concern with purely mechanical and financial problems 
which unfortunately characterizes so much of our Ameri- 
can work. Let Messrs. Abercrombie and Johnson speak 
for themselves: 

“Here is a district which has the chance of showing 
that industrial prosperity can be achieved without loss 
of amenity or health; and that an indulgence in the 
simple pleasures of a homely family life may be combined 
with the enjoyments of the highest flights of art, usually 
found only in the Great City—‘La ville Tentaculaire.’ 

“The Doncaster Region, equipped by man, without any 
forethought to its industrial future, with unrivaled roads 
and railways, possesses in its most difficult feature, the 
low-lying tracts, the opportunity of grouping new indus- 
tries in a manner at once fortunate for themselves and 
fortunate for those who will work in them. Coal, the 
primum mobile of this growth and the cause of its 
attendant difficulties, is found at such a depth that the 
worst infirmity of a mining district is absent—surface 
cracks and frequent pit-heads. 

“But it is in the grouping of the population that the 
chief attractiveness of the picture is found. It is no 
longer, one hopes, possible for a single city of the num- 
bers and density of Leeds or Sheffield to come into 


existence; and one contemplates with only less horror a 
town, equal in population, but with its people spread out 
at the rate of fifty to the acre. 

“Instead, there should spring up in this region ten or 
more communities—new, or so changed as to rank as 
new, towns complete in every respect, but of moderate 
size, manageable in their loose texture. Central to these, 
but in no sense dominating their existence, is to be a city, 
neither swollen nor tentacular, but in the truest sense of 
the word, metropolitan. For major pleasures, for higher 
studies, for contact with great Art, dramatic, musical, 
and visual (which includes architecture, painting, and 
sculpture), the inhabitants of the surrounding communi- 
ties would have, within easy reach, this focus of civiliza- 
tion. 

“Agricultural land, small holdings, allotments, and 
ample space for playing fields would form the natural 
matrix to these human and industrial aggregates, cement- 
ing them together, and at the same time keeping them 
apart. 

“Social life in such a region should be rich and varied; 
there need be no tame villatic existence in the smaller 
communities, nor loss of touch with nature in the central 
city.” 

I know of no reports except those of Messrs. Lan- 
chester and Geddes in India which so steadily keep both 
the ends and the means of city and regional planning 
in view. 

Lewis Mumrorp, 


Site Planning in Practice * 


The text of this new book on English Town Planning 
methods constitutes an exhaustive and orderly digest of 
modern engineering and architectural practice as applied 
to English housing schemes of today. 


The author has had that rare combination of experience 
and qualifications which can develop only under condi- 
tions in which comprehensive planning is closely related 
to continuous and complete execution, so that he 
may grasp not only the minutest details but appreciate 
their relative bearing and importance. With a training 
evidently as a practical engineer of high standing, Mr. 
Thompson appears also in various projects in the réle of 
“Town Planner” and Architect, having been at one period 
assistant architect to the Housing Department of the 
Ministry of Health. 


The book reviews in order the conditions which necessi- 
tate the establishment of new, self-contained housing 
areas; the preparation of the Regional and Town Sur- 
veys to determine both need and location; the choice of 
site in relation to suitability for habitation and economy 
of development; methods of procedure; provision for rec- 
reation and amenities; the design and distribution of 
arterial and local streets and roads; the arrangement of 
building lots and utilities in relation to their efficiency and 
usefulness, and the provision for private gardens and 


*An_ Investigation of the Principles of Housing Estate Develop- 
ment, by F. Longstreth Thompson, B.S. See the Journal’s Book 
Shop announcement in this issue, 
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Fic. 42.—Diagram illustrating development of 10 acres of land at a 
density of 12 houses to the acre. 
From “Site Planning in Practice” 


allotments which occupy an important place in English 
Town Planning. 

No less interesting is the disposition of the buildings 
themselves, in relation to natural setting, in groupings of 
private dwellings and the treatment of civic centers, vil- 
lage greens and market places. The careful arrangement 
of dwellings at road intersections and on odd-shaped sites, 
both for economy and interest, the development of the 
Cul-de-sac and “Road bays” and the handling of service 
ways, are all presented in detail, accompanied by interest- 
ing plans and photographs. 

In conclusion, there is reiterated “the necessity of 
including Housing as an integral part of a comprehensive 
policy of urban development.” Here is meant not the 
mere recognition of the need of certain areas being set 
off for one kind of housing or another, but the actual 
incorporation into the town plan of well developed 


schemes in which is determined the final disposition of 
the buildings in relation to “the welfare of the com- 
munity rather than the profit of the individual.” Here 
would seem to be a long step in advance of anything which 
has been attempted in City Planning in America, where 
to a large extent the question of housing is seldom 
recognized as an appreciable factor. 

The fact that this principle is something more than a 
mere aspiration is evident upon an examination of modern 
English housing development. A large number of recent 
housing schemes, with photographs indicating their accom- 
plishment, are shown in this book. At a glance they look 
quite as odd and foreign to us as an East Indian or 
Chinese village plan, being made up of a continuous 
series of geometrical patterns which, upon examination, 
are found to represent streets and house plots. Upon 
further study we are forced to two very obvious and 
important conclusions: First, that the English town 
planner has faithfully and consistently applied the lessons 
of site planning and street efficiency which were theoreti- 
cally worked out and to some measure applied in the early 
garden city and war housing developments, and, second, 
that in doing so he must somehow have circumvented the 


DIAGRAM A: SHEWING CONTINUOUSLY BUILT-UP STREET. JIN 
THIS CASE THE ROAD FRONTAGE OCCUPIED PER HOUSE 
1S EXACTLY EQUAL TO THE NETT BUILDING FRONTAGE. 


DIAGRAM B: SHEWING THE EEFECT OF BREAKING UP THE CON- 
-TINUOUS TERRACE INTO SMALLER BLOCKS. THE ROAD FRONTAGE PER 
HOUSE IS INCREASED IN INVERSE RATIO TO THE No. OF HOUSES IN THE BLOCKS 


DIAGRAM C: SHEWING THE LOSS OF FRONTAGE OCCURRING 
AT ROAD JUNCTIONS. THE ADVANTAGE OF A RIGHT-ANGLED 
JUNCTION IS CLEARLY DEMONSTRATED. 





Fic., 40.—Diagrams illustrating the causes of loss of road frontage. 
From “Site Planning in Practice” 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 


entire gamut of hurdles which are ordinarily set up by 
real estate perquisites, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
those established practices and preventive code and 
zoning regulations, such as operate in our own land, to 
fix the normally stupid methods of street planning and 
land allotment. 

The result is that the English Town Planner is making 
genuine progress in the matter of preserving as far as 
possible those opportunities which yet remain to encourage 
the building of individual dwellings, and is succeeding to 
the extent of making them not only possible but per- 
manently attractive. That he is getting straight at the 
crux of the matter, is clearly shown by a comparison of 
costs as applied to site development in relation to build- 
ing. In this country, where we insist on wasteful 
standards of land development, the advancing construc- 
tion costs have brought our site costs to fully 25 per cent 
of the complete cost of such dwellings. The figures given 
in Mr. Thompson’s book would indicate that they have 
kept this factor within 10 or 12 per cent. What this 
means may be more effectively stated in terms of rooms. 
In relation to a 5-room dwelling, we require for site 
development the cost equal of 12/3 rooms as compared 
with 2/3 of a room in modern English Town Planning 
practice. Much stress is laid upon the establishment 
of a permanent rural belt, also the provision for a 
maximum of 12 families per acre which has been required 
in government housing schemes. To this latter factor is 
attributed the discovery that in many cases it is actually 
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From “Site Planning in Practice” 


cheaper to reduce the density upon the land below what 
would be normally thought good business practice. 

On the whole, there is much in English Town Planning 
Practice to which we might well give careful consider- 
ation, and it would be difficult to find the subject presented 
in a move thorough and concise manner than in this new 
work on the subject. Henry WricHr. 


The Secretary’s Page 


At the risk of being thought presumptuous I am going 
to try to tell the readers of the JouRNAL a few things 
about the American Institute of Architects. I take the 
liberty of believing that this is an entirely original idea, 
but it isn’t often that a man has such a wonderful op- 
portunity to write things down on paper and then see 
them appear in really good print. As to whether I may 
be boresome or not, I am willing to make an offer of 
one year’s dues to the Institute to any member who can 
honestly tell me at the end of this series that I haven’t 
told him something he didn’t know before. It will be 
cheap at half the price. 

1. The Journat is the official organ of the Institute 
in which news of all sorts from the Chapters and the 
members is given to the members. It is evident that this 
fact is not understood by many of the Chapters, for they 
so seldom send any news of what they are doing to the 
Secretary’s Office, in order that it may be sent on to the 
Journat for publication. 

2. Some of the members seem to think that the Sec- 
retary’s Office is the place where he resides. Really it 
isn’t, you know. For the benefit of all concerned, the 
Secretary's Office is in The Octagon House, Washington. 
The Secretary doesn’t carry it around with him any more 
since the efficient management of his predecessors in office. 
They have arranged for you all a very complete and inter- 
esting organization in that dear old historical building 


which we are so lucky to own, and this organization can 
and does keep all the wheels of the Institute moving. 
Let me introduce the members of it to you. Some of 
you, all of you who have ever been to a Convention, 
know Mr. Edward C. Kemper, our Executive Secretary. 
He isn’t an architect, but in spirit and thought he is 
worthy of the profession, with as much love for it and 
for the Institute and for its success as the best of us who 
like to call ourselves architects. And then there is Miss 
Von Buben, who is Kemper’s able assistant and who 
turns out all the nicely written letters and communica- 
tions you have been getting in the past. Those of you 
who have been at Conventions will remember her well. 
Then there is Mrs. Miller and Miss Betz and Miss 
Brown, all capable young business women with the 
spirit of team work and loyalty to the Institute. And 
you will find Lawrence, the Office Boy, who fills that 
most to be desired of all positions in all going concerns. 
And don’t let me forget George, who for the past twenty- 
five years has been the faithful caretaker and guardian 
of our property. Is this foolish? I don’t think there are 
more than one or two of all you members who had the 
remotest idea of what and who the Institute is in The 
Octagon House. 

3. This is important. The first two items were only 
news. This item is both a request and an order. Just 
because I don’t carry the Secretary’s Office around with 
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me or keep very much of it in Minneapolis, I want you 
to send all your Institute business communications to the 
Secretary at Washington. I am very proud of my job 
but you must not forget the Office. To repeat, please 
send all your Institute business communications to the 
Secretary at The Octagon House, Washington. This 
will save time for you in getting answers and will also 
help keep Kemper busy. The more we hear from you the 
better we like it. Many of the questions that come in 
must be referred to proper Committees or Officers for 
answer. They get there quicker through Washington 
than they do through Minneapolis. All the Institute 
files are there also. When I became Secretary I began 
to consider where I could rent additional office space to 
house the enormous files that I knew Stanley Parker 
would send out to me. I had been Secretary of a Chap- 
ter once and the files followed the office. But this time 
I didn’t get any. They are all perfectly kept at Wash- 
ington. When I need information to answer any ques- 
tions, or old data, I get all there is right fresh from the 
files when Kemper forwards the letter to me. I don’t 
believe very many of you know that either. 

4. I began this with the JourRNAL and now I am back 
to the JouRNAL again. Here I am safe in giving you 
news for so few of you give it the attention it deserves, 
If you don’t send me news about yourself (read Item 3) 
how can I get the news to the JouRNAL? If you want 
the JourNAL to be all you wish it to be you have to do 
your part and keep us informed (read Item 3). It is 
too expensive to send out the various communications to 
all the members and to the Chapter secretaries by mail, 
so I am going to save up what will keep and give it to 
you each month in the page of the JourRNAL which the 
editor is saving for me. It will appear under the head 
of Institute and Chapter Business. If you don’t read it 
you will miss what is going on and then some of you 
(now I am talking to the Chapter Secretaries) will fail 
to do what the Institute wants you to do. And it will be 
your own fault. 

5. Again referring to the JourNAL. I will welcome 
volunteers from among the Chapter secretaries, for pro- 
ducing this page every little while. Full credit will be 
given, not that you may be rewarded but that others 
may be inspired to emulation. 


Epwin H. Brown, Secretary. 


Public Buildings 


Secretary Wallace of the Department of Agriculture 
has laid before the Budget Bureau the outlines of a 
comprehensive building program to extend over a period 
of eight years and provide for the suitable housing of some 
4,600 employees. The outlay involved is $15,350,000.00, 
and the rental now being paid by the Department in 
Washington amounts to $170,000.00. Anyone familiar 
with conditions in Washington would sympathize with 
Secretary Wallace, for the work of his Department has 
been carried on under extraordinary difficulties, for the 
rental mentioned covers as inefficient a lot of buildings as 
could be imagined. 

It is significant that Secretary Wallace’s proposal is 


laid before the Budget Bureau, for any fundamental plan 
for placing government building work on a sound basis 
must rest upon the premise of a business budget. The 
Government greatly needs public buildings, and yet is 
trying its best to economize in all possible directions. All 
of which is the best possible evidence of the wisdom of 
having a Budget Bureau which can have knowledge of 
expected income and thus calculate on wise outgo. The 
first important step has thus been taken, under the present 
administration, toward placing expenditures for public 
buildings on a sound basis. It now remains to work out 
the technical details of getting the buildings erected. 


Mitton B. Mepary, Jr. 


Chairman. 


Competitions 


The Chairman of the Committee recently received 
the following letter: 


“A short time ago I was invited to enter a competi- 
tion for a building to cost approximately $200,000.00. 
There are thirty-four or thirty-five architects in this 
city but the building committee, in charge of this work, 
eliminated all but four and issued their invitation to us. 
No set program was arranged for and only meager 
information was available. 

“I presume you realize how important a building proj- 
ect of this magnitude is to an architect in a small city 
like ours, and while I wanted to go into the competition, 
I hesitated and wired the Secretary of the American 
Institute at Washington, regarding with whom I could 
take the matter up. When I was first notified of being 
one of the favored four, I informed the building com- 
mittee that I could not enter the competition unless it 
was authorized, which would mean that they would have 
to prepare a definite program and form a committee 
of award, composed of professional men. They cour- 
teously advised me that they would do their own award- 
ing and would give the work to the one they thought 
presented the best solution of their problems and they 
would not, under any circumstances, have any architect 
or engineer to suggest to them what they should do. 
Not being able to get satisfactory information regarding 
the matter from the Secretary of the American Institute 
in time, I did not prepare any drawings and dropped 
out of the competition of my own accord. However, 
sketches were submitted by the other three architects. 

“I am willing to abide by the rules and regulations of 
the Institute, but I believe some measure ought to be 
had whereby other architects belonging to the Institute 
would do the same thing. If this policy were enforced 
we would not be continually asked into such compe- 
titions. Of the other three architects invited one was 
a member of the Institute. 

“I would appreciate very much a little enlightenment 
on this subject and any suggestions you may have regard- 
ing a solution of the problem I have offered you.” 

To this letter the following reply was made: 

“The difficulty set forth in your letter is new only in 
its particular circumstances. In principle, it is as old 
as the Institute Code of Ethics. I can personally under- 
stand your position very well because I have had to pass 
up at least a chance at quite a lot of work at various 
times through failure to take part in competitions. 

“T am obliged to admit at the outset that I have no 
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COMPETITIONS 


real solution for your problem and I am afraid that no 
committee of the Institute, no matter how competent and 
well disposed, can solve it. It has its roots pretty deep 
in the nature of things as they are. 

“Modern business is aggressive if it is successful, and 
the architect must live by its methods. Where they 
come in conflict with his conscience or his code of ethics 
(which should be a public statement of his own con- 
scientious views as to the practice of his profession) he 
must either sacrifice the business or go back on his 
principles. It seems perhaps trite to state it so baldly, 
but that is what it amounts to, as I see it. I can under- 
stand how a man may be placed in a position of having 
to choose the lesser of two evils, e. g., the man who 
steals a loaf of bread to feed his starving wife. In 
most cases, however, I believe that the sacrifices entailed 
by a high standard of practice are not so extreme. 

“T think it is true that nothing is really worth while 
that is not worthy of some sacrifice. Each individual 
member must decide for himself just how much belong- 
ing to the Institute means to him and how far he is 
justified in denying himself and his family the rewards, 
financial, or otherwise, which tempt him to do things 
incompatible with the spirit of his membership. 

“There is a further consideration that has helped me. 
I believe that the competition, so-called, among the pro- 
fessional men is all wrong, and that it does not pay to 
take part in it as a general rule. I could go into 
this phase of the matter at considerable length, as it 
amounts to a hobby of mine, but will spare you this 
time. You can see, however, that this attitude of mind 
must relieve the Institute of just that much “onus.” The 
Institute does not appear in the matter at all, as com- 
pared with the case where the member declines par- 
ticipation in a competition on the ground that the In- 
stitute forbids that kind of a competition. This latter 
explanation sometimes creates an impression, on the part 
of the layman, that the Institute is a sort of Trades 
Union thing, that undertakes to interfere at the very 
beginning of negotiations in the business relations between 
client and architect. Suppose the architect can personally 
say: “I will not go into this kind of a competition 
because it is silly, unfair, unbusinesslike, but if you are 
bound to have a competition, and really want me to 
go into it, I will take part in that kind of a competition.” 
Do you not think he has a better chance of convincing 
his possible client of the fairness of his point of view 
than if he will simply say: “I’m sorry. I would like to 
do as you suggest, but the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects won’t let me”? Do you see the implication? 
The client thinks this architect is a good fellow, but 
the idea immediately comes to him that the Institute 
is unreasonable and dictatorial. 

“T am sending a copy of your letter and my reply to 
the other members of the Committee in the hope that 
at least some of them may also write to you and give 
you their views.” 

Wiiram M. STEELE, 
Chairman. 


Alabama Marble Scholarship 


The Alabama Marble Company Competition Jury of 
Award, consisting of Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, Boston; 
Mr. Abram Garfield, Cleveland; Mr. Donn Barber, 
and Mr. John V. Van Pelt, New York, met on Tues- 
day, August 28th, and made the following awards: 


First Place and Scholarship—“Giotto Lanzi Memorial 


Bank.” Author, Mr. Frank Martinelli of New York. 

Second Place—Mr. Phillip Larfilippo of Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Third Place—Mr. George N. Pauley of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fourth Place—Mr. F. Ray Leimknehler of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Fifth Place—Mr. Victor Pribil of Woodhaven, Long 
Island. 

Wa ter D. Biairr, 
Architectural Advisor. 


Industrial Relations 


The American Construction Council, at its last meet- 
ing, adopted a report which had been prepared by Messrs. 
John M. Gries and D. Knickerbocker Boyd, from which 
we quote the following: 

“The first efforts of the Council should be devoted to 
a solution of the more pressing of the many problems 
which await settlement. Among the most important of 
these are: 


“1. The formation of a code of ethics acceptable to 
the industry and to the public. 

“2. The gathering of adequate statistics so that the 
industry may operate intelligently; while there are partial 
statistics collected by many sources, they haye not been 
brought together and interpreted in the light of all 
the facts. 

“3. To establish and strengthen local organizations 
throughout the country, designed to attain the co-opera- 
tion of the various elements in the construction in- 
dustry in conformity with the principles of the American 
Construction Council. 

“4. A reduction of the national shortage of building 
mechanics and the establishment of the necessary ap- 
prenticeship system. To promote legislation and voca- 
tional guidance through the educational systems of the 
country increasingly raising the standard of efficiency 
and workmanship. 

“5. To cooperate in the establishment of uniform 
building codes throughout the country. 

“6. To cooperate with the railroads in expediting the 
revision of existing freight rates on construction mate- 
rials, which the railroads are now undertaking. 

“7. To mitigate the evils of seasonal employment and 
the trade migration of labor. 

“8. The encouragement of local building shows and 
the adoption of a publicity program capable of giving 
the public an adequate conception of the magnitude and 
work of the Construction Industry. 

“9, Simplification, standardization and elimination of 
waste. 

“10. Educating the public to the distribution of its 
construction and maintenance requirements more evenly 
throughout the year. 

“11. To promote health and safety of employees on 
construction work. 

“12. To reduce loss of life and waste of construction 
materials from preventable fires. 

“13. To study old buildings in order to make better 
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new buildings, and particularly buildings being demol- 
ished in order to obtain practical knowledge of compara- 
tive depreciation of materials and thus to establish supe- 
rior methods of construction. 

“14. To inform the public as to the necessity and 
economy of properly maintaining existing structures.” 

The Institute will extend to the American Construction 
Council its hearty cooperation, particularly in furthering 
object Number 3, which might have been more simply 
stated as: “To help establish and strengthen additional 
local organizations such as The Congress of the Building 
Industry, already well under way in five or six cities, as 
has been recorded in the JourNAL from time to time. 
The Institute is on record as favoring this form of co- 
operative industry organization, and the Institute’s Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations is delighted to find that 
the American Construction Council is beginning to see the 
light. 

* . » * 

The Oregon Association of Building and Construction 
has secured quarters for class rooms and, in connection 
with the Oregon State Vocational Commission, is at 
present training teachers, who will be certificated by the 
State Superintendent of Education, for use in educational 
work with mechanics now in the trades, and apprentices 
yet to be trained. These teachers, for the most part, 
come from the ranks of the Guild of Handicrafts, which 
is made up of mechanics honored by the entire Building 
Industry, as being Master mechanics and good citizens. 

About the Guild, Mr. Ellis F. Lawrence says that “he 
believes it to be the soundest part of our system of han- 
dling this phase of the problem. At the last installation of 
Guildsmen, Secretary Hoover sent the following tele- 
gram: 

““I am much interested in the development of the 
Guild of Craftsmen which the Oregon Association of 
Building and Construction is launching. I am delighted 
to see the spirit of cooperation appearing once again by 
the recognition of the men directing the industry and the 
large part played by the craftsmen in the industry itself. 
The craftsmanship which has made the great structures 
of the world has lost much of its tradition in our com- 
mercial application and the restoration of the honor and 
distinction that should fall to the men who actually do 
the work of construction, will make for better communi- 


° ,” 
ties as a whole. Rosert D. Koun, Chairman. 


Public Information 


There has been very little activity in the direction of 
Public Information among the chapters during the sum- 
mer, and there are only a few awakenings at the present 
time. Next month everything should be in full swing and 
the different Public Information Committees of the Chap- 
ters vigorously active. Last year a few of the Chapters 
had no Public Information Committee or Chairman. 
The Institute Committee makes a special plea to each of 
these Chapters, requesting it immediately to appoint such 
a committee and to send the name of the Chairman to 


John V. Van Pelt, 126 East 59th Street, New York City, 


and to Leigh Hunt, 412 Colby-Abbot Building, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Mr. Hunt has undertaken to as- 
semble the monthly reports from the following Chapters: 
Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Kansas City, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
San Francisco, Southern California, Texas, Utah, Wash- 
ington State, and Wisconsin. Will those Chapters, 
therefore, please consider him as the member of the In- 
stitute Committee immediately in touch with western 
activities? The other Chapters will please send their 
reports directly to the Chairman of the Institute Com- 
mittee. The Institute Committee has succeeded in se- 
curing some exceptionally able articles from writers of 
note. These articles are to be placed by the Chapters’ 
Public Information Committees with a local newspaper 
that will agree to take the series at $5.00 an article. It 
is expected that there will be material enough for three 
months publication either in a Saturday or Sunday edition. 
Individual letters regarding this are being sent out to the 
Public Information Committees. 


The Alabama Chapter is working on a Registration 
Law for that state. 


The Baltimore Chapter is still busy with its newspaper 
articles, for which Mr. J. H. Scarff is principally re- 
sponsible. A late one dealt with the Freer Gallery and 
another with the new Baltimore Museum. They had the 
Institute Procedure for Competitions published, and this 
together with excerpts from the document on the func- 
tions of the architect, might be interesting matter for 
papers throughout the country. 


The Chicago Chapter has succeeded in inducing the 
Chicago Tribune and the Herald Examiner to reserve 
a half column each Sunday for items of interest from the 
Chapter’s Publicity Committee. It has also obtained 
from the South Park Commissioners the appointment 
of an advisory committee of the Chapter to assist 
in developing the plans for the restoration of the Fine 
Arts Building in Jackson Park. 


The Indiana Chapter has succeeded in obtaining the 
publication of articles relating to the activities, duties and 
general functions of the Architect. 


The New Jersey Chapter has filled an important role in 
the creation of the New Jersey Building Congress. The 
New York Building Congress is doing such an important 
work that the formation of a Congress in a sister state is 
a most encouraging sign. 


The New York Chapter was allotted a considerable 
amount of space in the Jubilee Exhibition, held at the 
Grand Central Palace. The Exhibition was an unqualified 
success. All of the important schemes that have been 
made for the development of New York were shown, 
and the exhibition was visited by the general public in a 
way that would not have occurred had the exhibition been 
relegated to a more architectural setting. Also the 
Chapter has been influential in the amendment to the 
Tenement House Act of New York. It has now appointed 
a committee to make a special study of uneconomic prac- 
tices in the building trades. 
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The Pittsburgh Chapter is making an effort to obtain 
the appointment of an architect for the bridges to be 
constructed along the Allegheny River. They have done 
another interesting thing in awarding a traveling scholar- 
ship for $150.00 to Mr. John Topnick, the honor student 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, to be used by him 
in traveling through the eastern part of the United States. 


The South Carolina Chapter is making an effort to 
obtain a unit charge for all Chapter members from the 
Structural and Mechanical Equipment Engineers of the 
State. They also propose to hold a joint meeting with 
other Southern Chapters. 


The Tennessee Chapter has been preparing an architec- 
tural exhibition to begin at Nashville, and to be sent from 
there to Chattanooga, Knoxville and Memphis. They 
are trying to arrange a scholarship for the Fontainebleau 


School. 


The Texas Chapter, through its secretary, Mr. Bulger, 
has published weekly editorials in the Texas Contractor, 
and that paper has agreed to reserve half a page each 
week for the use of the Texas Chapter, the paper being 
sent to each member of the Chapter, and the Publicity 
Chairman has requested individual members in each com- 
munity throughout the state to use these editorials as a 
basis for articles in the daily press, and, in turn, to send 
in material for the space. Prominent members of the 
Chapter are preparing articles for the space, but the 
secretary is not asking them to write the articles out in 
form, but merely to supply an outline and ideas, and he 
and one of the reporters of the paper write the copy. 
These articles have been copied by papers as far from 
headquarters as New Orleans. As the members of the 
Texas Chapter are disseminated throughout the state, the 
Chapter finds it difficult to secure large attendance at 
each meeting. They are, therefore, organizing a rally or 
a special meeting, the date of which will be determined 
before long. 


The Washington D. C. Chapter is inaugurating a pub- 
licity campaign in which they will delegate speakers to 
address the various civic associations of the city on “The 
Architect.” This contains a suggestion for other 


Chapters. Joun V. Van Pett, Chairman. 


Education 


The College of Architecture of the University of 
Michigan announces that Mr. Eliel Saarinen of Helsing- 
fors, Finland, has accepted the post of Visiting Professor 
in Architectural Design for 1923-4. He will criticize 
the work in advanced and graduate design. 

Mr. Saarinen, whose work is among the most dis- 
tinguished of Northern Europe, is now well known in 
the United States by reason of the design he submitted 
in the recent competition held by the Chicago Tribune. 


* * * 


At the recent distribution of prizes at the school of the 
Architectural Association in London, Mr. Harvey W. 


Corbett said the following things on the subject of 
education: 


“Ever since I returned from Paris to New York 
twenty-three years ago I have been more or less inter- 
ested in educational work, and I feel that it is the duty 
of every practising architect to give his time and thought 
towards education. We cannot afford to let that thing 
be done just by schools, and we must remember this 
particular point—that when a student finishes his course, 
whatever it may be, he is really only continuing his 
education, and a practising architect must take that man 
and guide and help him to go on with his educational 
work; and therefore I think it is the duty of every group 
of men interested in education to bring this matter for- 
ward and help to carry on educational work. 

“The work that would probably interest you most is the 
work we do in America on educational lines for archi- 
tects. You would probably like to know what I think 
the most necessary thing for a young man or woman to 
be taught in order to be a successful architect. Of 
course, the profession of architecture is a very broad 
one, as one realizes when we consider that nearly every 
human activity goes on inside a building and every archi- 
tect should be able to cope with its particular require- 
ments. It means that the field of architecture is the 
broadest, the widest field in the world. The only reason 
why I do not tell you what is the most important thing 
to learn is, that, during the twenty years I have been 
teaching, my ideas have constantly changed. Therefore, 
if I told you what I think about it now, in a month’s 
time I should probably regret it. But I have decided on 
one point about architectural education, and it is a test 
that can be applied to any architectural school. That 
test is—are the students interested, enthusiastic, and ex- 
cited about their work, or are they being driven along? 

“Someone has defined education as something that is 
done to us, but I think that real education is something 
we do ourselves, and the aim and purpose of an edu- 
cator is to do something that will inspire the student with 
an enthusiasm for his work, and when I look over the 
work of the Association and see the faces of the stu- 
dents I am convinced that you have passed the test of a 
perfect scheme of education 100 per cent. The system 
you are following—your President spoke of individuality 
—is perhaps different from ours in America, where we 
have to contend with a great volume of work, and we 
must therefore, of necessity, standardize in our educa- 
tional work. But if you go on the lines of individuality 
or on standardized forms, providing the student is in- 
spired and enthusiastic, and is ready to work twenty- 
three out of twenty-four hours a day, and sometimes 
twenty-four hours a day, then you will get ideal archi- 
tectural results from that student later on in life. 

“Another point I want to stress particularly. In all 
our educational work in the States, pressure is continu- 
ally being brought to bear upon us to make our courses 
more practical—to train men more on the lines of prac- 
tical work—to train men to know the sizes of bricks and 
pipe lines—all of which is an essential part of an archi- 
tect’s education, but there is a period in a man’s life 
when the possibility of training is the best, and that is 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. That is 
the period when he can develop his imagination and 
individuality and have the opportunity of engaging in 
free projects, not limited by a definite course, because if 
you go on developing your imagination and individuality, 
then you will have in actual practice the imaginative 
power to meet the situations arising in later life. As 
years go on the architectural conditions of our thickly- 
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populated cities will require the greatest imaginative 
genius the architect can bring to bear upon them. We 
in the States, as you know, have architectural offices of 
considerable size. Your President has said to me that 
he thought it would be difficult to get several Englishmen 
into partnership, because each one would think he knew 
all about it and would not agree with the others. In 
our partnerships in America there are not only the prin- 
cipals of the firms of architects, but also draughtsmen 
as actual partners in the firm. We do that, not because 
we do not believe in individual expression in our work, 
but because the volume of our work covers so great a 
field that it is necessary to have a tremendous cooperative 
effort in order to bring about successful results. It is 
dificult to make a comparison between conditions here 
and in America. We have certain different conditions to 
meet, so totally different from what you have here, and we 
have to build up an organization to meet these conditions. 

“In conclusion, I want to congratulate your staff and 
your President on the work you are doing. I think it is 
the starting point of an educational system which will, 
in time, spread all over Great Britain. I would like to 
see all Architectural Associations and schools brought 
together in some sort of central school in London, and 
their work grouped together and judged in London. In 
New York and other large cities throughout the States, 
even so far distant as San Francico, 3,000 miles away 
from New York, there are students who send their draw- 
ings and designs to the central school in New York, 
where their work is judged and the marks given for it 
are credited to them in the student’s own school. All 
the universities join in, so that every student is in com- 
petition with students all over the country and not only 
with the students in his own group. The fact that the 
student knows that he is in competition with students all 
over the country, and not with only his particular group, 
is an inspiration to him, and he knows that the prize he 
gains means success in his entire group and inspires him 
to do his best. I suggest that all Great Britain join in 
with you in this marvellous work you are carrying on, 
and on which I heartily congratulate you.” 

Mr. Robert Atkinson:—“It is with very great pleas- 
ure that I propose this vote of thanks to Mr. Corbett 
for his admirable address. I had the pleasure of meeting 
him in New York last year and of admiring his work 
over there. It is also possible, of course, for you to see 
his building in Kingsway and get some idea of the class 
of work an American architect turns out. I was inter- 
ested to hear about the advance of art in the schools in 
America, and I think that the architectural schools there 
have been so well organized during the last twenty years 
that architects have been produced who are capable of 
doing work which is well above the ordinary general 
level. Their designs have reached a universally high 
level, and this is undoubtedly due to the teaching in their 
schools. The draftsmanship in the office and every draw- 
ing sent to the builder was of such a quality that really 
they astonished me. Really the quality of these draw- 
ings was excellent, and details were rendered and pro- 
portioned so well that they could not be better. In 
England we have three or four architectural schools, and 
in America there are twenty-six, and about 2,000 students 
sent out every year. In England you have turned loose 
every year about fifty young architects. 

“Between 1890 and 1920 the difference was so enor- 
mous that the schools may be said to have revolutionized 
architecture in America to such an extent that American 
architecture is now in advance of anything else in the 
world. It is certainly in advance of French architecture, 


which, to a certain extent is inferior, because it is so 
largely ‘paper’ architecture, and the American schools 
have gone ahead in teaching the difference between 
‘paper’ architecture and ‘building’ architecture, and the 
result is wonderful buildings. I believe that in the fu- 
ture, cities of America will be the centers of pilgrimages 
for architects, as Florence is today. I do not see why 
we should not go to San Francisco and New York and 
study their designs, as one would go to Florence to study 
architecture there today. I think this movement is even 
now beginning, if the signs are any criterion, for every 
student in architecture today has the ambition to work 
in America just for a few years, just as a few years 
ago students all wanted to work in Florence. I attribute 
this to the fact that many old American students who 
had studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts have returned 
and distributed the ideas and learning gained there.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ARCHITECTURAL Epu- 
CATION.—The Board of Architectural Education of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, announce that the 
International Congress on Architectural Education will 
be held in London from Monday, 28 July, to Friday, 
1 August, 1924. 


London Letter 


For the past few weeks London has enjoyed the un- 
usual treat of basking in sunshine. Architects have taken 
off their coats and substituted flannels for tweeds. But 
the Palm Beach suit or its equivalent has only been seen 
once, and then its wearer was an engineer. 

The sun’s rays have combined with the virgin Port- 
land stone of London’s new buildings to give the city a 
fresh and sparkling appearance and many a new facade 
will never look better than it does to-day. Our climate 
explains many things and it may even hold the explana- 
tion of Professor Reilly’s remark that our buildings 
“have whiskers on them,” while their most recent com- 
petitor from overseas, the Bush Building, “is clean- 
shaven.” Certain it is that strong lights and bright 
skies give every advantage to subtle mouldings and un- 
broken surfaces. English buildings are so often covered 
with surface breaks, designed to create emphasis and 
shadows where the play of natural light is atmospheri- 
cally lacking. And Sir Christopher Wren’s mouldings 
have the full bodied robustness of the compass-designed 
profile. 

The facades of Bush House have the power which 
comes from recessed motives. The entrance porticoes, 
set back into the two main fronts, provide a big shadow 
contrast, and indeed the main architectural effect. The 
remainder of the wall surfaces are broken mainly by 
their fenestration, and ornament is almost completely 
absent. In our present frame of mind this treatment 
appeals as a virtue, and especially so as a foil to the 
riot of motives used on the adjacent Kingsway build- 
ings, where restraint is at a discount. 

But apart from the dedication of the Bush House to 
the “Friendship of the English-speaking Peoples,” one of 
the most encouraging features is the generosity of its 
entrances, noble porches giving hospitality and shelter, 
lending to and not borrowing from, the public way. It 
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is one of the few modern instances in London where a 
building owner has sacrificed space to the benefit of 


street amenity. 
* * * 


As an offset to the triumph of Kingsway we have the 
grief which must be felt by every visitor to London 
who notes the passing of Regent Street. The crown 
leases are falling in like a pack of cards, and those archi- 
tects who had the right friends are engaged in working 
overtime. 

A commercialized Louis XVI, a mixture of Assyrian 
—Empire—“Negro-Grec,” big Renaissance Portland 
stone buildings trembling over plate glass on spindly 
shanks, these are beginning on every side to predominate 
over the calm architecture dear to the old Londoner 
now scorned as a “stucco sentimentalist.” 

The disappearance of the work of Abraham, Cocker- 
ell, Soane, Burton, Repton, and John Nash marks the 
closing of a chapter. It was impossible to add to these 
buildings, built to suit the needs of the small shop- 
keeper of a century ago, the man who lived with wife 
and family over the shop. The only alternative was to 
rebuild, and the office of Woods & Forests, the ground 
landlords, certainly did their best to try and secure some 
sort of unity of design for the Quadrant. 

The result was the scheme by Norman Shaw, carried 
out in a small section as a facade to the Piccadilly 
Hotel. It was far too powerful for Regent Street, and 
its heavily rusticated arcades caused such an outcry from 
the shopkeeper that the remainder of the scheme was 
abandoned. For Oxford Circus a competition won by 
Sir Henry Tanner ensured a uniformity of treatment, 
and the handling of Waterloo Place was entrusted to 
one man, Sir William Emerson. There has, therefore, 
been some attempt at co-ordination, and one can only 
feel that a general poor architectural level is responsible 
for the patch-work which is now going up. 

Regent Street was designed and carried out between 
1813-16. It has lasted therefore over a hundred years. 
One can only hope that most of the new buildings will 
be found unsuitable long before another century has 


elapsed. 
* * & 


The latest development in architectural propaganda is 
distinctly refreshing. It consisted of a chatty tour round 
some of London’s newest buildings, and it was conducted 
the other evening via the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Tired architects returned home just in time to 
miss a children’s bed-time story, but early enough to 
hear a fine eulogy of the County Hall, the Port of 
London Building and other recent works. There was 
a good deal of praise and not much criticism by the 
speaker who last year represented that rare combination, 
an architect and a Member of Parliament. This year 
Major Harry Barnes is only an architect, but he has 
given encouragement to those who believe that listeners- 
in sometimes have a mind above the level of catchwords 
like “Yes, we have no bananas.” 


* * * 


Another method of spreading the infection of archi- 
tectural interest is the scheme which is to be carried 


out this autumn by the Architectural Association for 
providing a permanent panel of lecturers on architec- 
ture whose services may be called upon from all over 
the country. 

Each lecturer will have one or two subjects, such as 
“Architecture and Everyday Life,” “The Architecture of 
the Country-side,” or “City Buildings.” A list of 
lectures and lecturers will be widely circulated to edu- 
cational institutions and public bodies, the idea being 
that a lecture on any of the given subjects can be de- 
livered at short notice and for a moderate fee. It is an 
attempt to promote more widespread interest, and bring 
home the truth that some knowledge of the mistress 
art is quite as important as a smattering of the lives of 


the painters. 
” - 7” 


The question of a National War Memorial is once 
more on the “tapis.” It has been urged that a Com- 
mission should be set up to prepare plans, but what form 
the memorial should take is a problem which no Com- 
mission is likely to decide without considerable public 
discussion. 

One suggestion is that it should take the form of a 
new Road Bridge across the Thames at Charing Cross, 
and this is a proposal which has always been advocated 
by the London Society. 

That such a bridge would constitute a real benefit to 
the public is beyond doubt, but it appears to be scarcely 
capable of fulfilling the national desire for some 
memorial which would be the concrete expression of the 
emotions and sentiments of those who have suffered and 
are bereaved. 

This kind of proposal, to erect a structure fulfilling 
both an abstract and a utilitarian ideal, is, alas, typical 
of England in an age of national economy. It is an 
instinct for commercializing sentiment which should be 
suppressed now or never. For already such things have 
happened, and we can see today at Golders Green a 
war memorial cenotaph with a blue dialed clock let 
neatly into its flank. And at the end is a door, leading, 
we imagine, to a thoroughly practical little store for 
municipal implements! ‘They do these things better in 
—Germany. X. 


September, 1923. 


From Our Book Shelf 
Sir Christopher Wren 


At last there is a good book on Wren—Wren the man 
and Wren the architect. The Bicentenary Memorial 
Volume! published under the auspices of the R.I.B.A. is 
by long odds the best work about him. The older books, 
indeed, left much to be desired. The “Parentalia” was 
of documentary value, but singularly reticent on the per- 
sonal side. Miss Phillimore, rather one-sidedly, sup- 
plied this lack. Birch’s “London Churches of the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth Century” covers one phase of 
Wren’s work very adequately, but is expensive and hard 
to obtain. Only Miss Milman’s popular book attempts 


Sir Christopher Wren, 1623-1723. The Journal’s Book Shop is 
the American agent. 
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to survey the whole field. Now we have a well-rounded 
work covering with authority the many aspects of Wren’s 
genius. 

It is written by men who know, including Messrs. J. 
Alfred Gotch, Beresford Pite, Mervyn Macartney, 
A. E. Richardson, §. D. Adshead, Arthur Stratton, W. 
H. Ward—to mention only a few of the names more 
familiar to Americans. With others, they discuss in in- 
dividual essays, the parish churches, the public buildings, 
the plan for London, the design, construction and present 
state of St. Paul’s, the crafts at St. Paul’s, and a number 
of special topics in architecture, besides Wren’s person- 
ality, and his work in astronomy and biology. 

These essays in many cases are not merely summaries 
of existing knowledge, but newly illuminate their sub- 
jects. This is notably the case with Mr. Somers Clark’s 
“Observations on Wren’s System of Buttresses for the 
Dome Piers,” which brings out that the much maligned 
“screen walls” of the second story have an important 
structural function. 

Of special interest are Mr. Stratton’s paper on Dutch 
influences in Wren’s work, and Mr. Ward’s on French 
and Italian influences. Here fresh ground is broken in a 
field which Victorian self-complacency left quite untilled. 
Rightly appreciating the importance of the Dutch in 
England generally at the time, Mr. Stratton delves into 
their little-known folios to establish that they were 
building storied church steeples and belfries a generation 
before Wren. The relationship he brings out, however, 
is not close enough to establish a derivation, and I hope 
to show that for the steeples, the trail from London 
leads ultimately rather toward Italy. Mr. Ward quar- 
ters the ground conscientiously, and in several instances 
picks up the scent, without really pursuing the quarry to 
the death. Perhaps this is because France naturally 
claims his chief attention, not only on account of his 
own interests, but because of Wren’s well known visit 
there. While in emphasizing what was accessible for 
imitation, he corrects many ignorant suppositions of the 
past, and perceives a number of significant relationships, 
others at least as important have escaped him. So too, 
in Mr. Adshead’s interesting discussion of Wren’s plan 
of London, mostly devoted to functional matters, he 
does not delve to the genesis of the ideas of form. 

The illustrations, many of them selected from the 
rich stores of the R.I.B.A. by its librarian (who is also the 
editor), Mr. Dircks, are far from the usual repetitions 
of the familiar. Here, for instance among those of St. 
Paul’s, are a plan and section of Wren’s pre-Fire design, 
already foreshadowing the dome as executed, a photo- 
graph and a plan of the model for his “favorite” design 
with two perspectives showing how the interior would 
have looked, Malton’s superb view of the south flank of 
the executed building, many fine details of the carving 
and the iron-work, and photographs showing present 
structural conditions. For the City churches there is 
notably the series of fine old water colors, showing in 
some cases buildings now destroyed. Thus the illustra- 
tions are not merely informative to the practitioner, but 
give something of a collector’s flavor. 

As a piece of book-making, characteristic of the best 
English work, the volume puts our American publishers 


to shame. It is large but not heavy, clearly printed on 
unglazed paper, yet richly illustrated. Numerous old 
engravings have been successfully reproduced as line cuts 
in harmony with the text. Among the plates are a dozen 
in color which achieve a mellow harmony. 

The entire profits from the sale of the book will be 
devoted to the St. Paul’s Cathedral Restoration Fund, 
which American architects may thus assist in a very 
agreeable way. Fiske KIMBALL. 


The Persistence of the Village 


With the extension of the industrial frontier during 
the last century, we came to conceive of social life in 
terms of transportation rather than settlement. Thus 
our city planning has, in great part, been a matter of 
strategy in breaking or diverting the traffic, whilst our 
cities themselves have become more and more the inter- 
stices in our intricate net of highways and transportation 
systems. Particularly has this been true in America, 
where since the time of New York’s famous city plan 
every street has been designed as a traffic street—a prac- 
tice which reached the level of a religious mania, and 
was elevated into a creed; so that in the early part of 
this century a young engineer at length outlined a beau- 
tiful utopia called Roadtown, in which transportation 
was the key to every other item in the community’s life. 

Whether consciously or not, most of our city planning 
nowadays is done in terms of Roadtown; indeed, there 
is a whole school of landscape architects and city plan- 
ners who conceive the fundamental pattern of community 
life to be an aggregate of factory districts along a rail- 
road track, linking up indefinitely across the continent, 
in much the same fashion that they do today in the 
regions around Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 
So completely have the elements of a civilized life 
dropped out of our minds that it is no wonder every 
Sunday afternoon finds many hundred-thousands of 
people on the roads, seeking in the hypnotic caress of 
the rushing air, or in the asphyxiating stench of other 
motors, some relief from the bare and depauperate life 
that they lead in those accidental collections of houses 
called towns. What we call freedom today is largely 
the ability to change our residence; and it has nothing to 
do with the older, peasant notion of having a residence 
that one would not willingly change. It is no wonder that 
our cities are perpetually running down; they are in- 
habited by nomads who have camped for the night, and 
who have no permanent interest in dressing the land, in 
keeping it, or in forming kindly ties with the folk around 
them. 

We can perhaps gain a little keener sense of what 
we lack today if we turn to the pages of The English 
Village: the Origin and Decay of Its Community, in 
which Mr. Harold Peake, an able English scholar, has 
brought together a wealth of first-hand knowledge and 
observation. When the only highways in England were 
the green “ridgeways” of neolithic times, there had 
already grown up, not merely in England but in Northern 
Europe generally, and even in India and China, the 

The English Village: The Origin and Decay of Its Community: 

An- 


an Anthropological Interpretation. By Harold Peake, F.S.A 
don: Benn Brothers, Ltd. 
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village—a cluster of families, grouped together for 
mutual aid and sustenance. It was within communities 
like these which made no effort to grow or to incorporate 
new members, that the foundations of our civilization 
were laid; and it was here that the first great changes 
were effected in economic life—the changes that gave us 
domesticated animals, and cultivated plants and fruits. 
Today if we go on a “rural ride” in England or America 
we are struck perhaps by the seediness and general decay 
of village life; but no one can study the history of the 
village without coming to the conclusion that this is 
but a temporary lapse; for the village is an essential 
social and economic nucleus, and over a period measured 
in thousands rather than in hundred of years, the vil- 
lage community kept intact as a social and economic 
organization, whilst war-bands swept over the land, 
whilst sovereignties rose and fell, and whilst cities them- 
selves, once opulent, passed away. 


The vigor and persistence of the village community is 
expressed in a taunting little jingle that the inhabitants 
of a little hamlet near Edinburgh sing to their sophisti- 
cated neighbors: 


Oh! Musselburgh was a burgh 
When Edinburgh was none; 

And Musselburgh will be a burgh 
When Edinburgh is done! 


It is almost impossible to overestimate the solidity of 
the English village: not forty miles away from London, 
for example, is the little village of Fingist, where stands 
a Saxon Church in which people have worshiped con- 
tinuously for over a thousand years. Who doubts that 
men will go on using that edifice for one purpose or 
another, long after William Morris’s detested House 
of Parliament has ceased to be used even as a storage 
place for dung? 


The political fortunes of the English village community, 
its comparative servitude under the Lords of the Manor, 
its final disappearance as a co-operative organization dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, as the commons were ex- 
propriated by progressive farmers and downright land- 
looters, and its deterioration into the administrative unit 
called the parish need not detain us here. The village 
was not so much destroyed as deserted: the competition 
of the pioncer-farmer in America, and of the pioneer- 
industrialist in Great Britain upset the economic balance 
which had so long endured in Western Europe, and the 
village was slow in adopting economic and social instru- 
ments to meet this change. By now, however, it has 
become plain through the agricultural revival of Den- 
mark and Ireland that the village will again serve as 
the center of a settled life; and city planners or regional 
planners who do not take this fact into account are 
working in terms of more or less obsolete ideas as to the 
relation of agriculture and industry. In America, we 
are slowly getting over the booster’s notion that every 
Four Corners must, or ought to, become a metropolis; 
but it is a little harder, perhaps, to emancipate our- 
selves from the wartime prospectus of the British Garden 
Cities Association, which urged the establishment of a 
multitude of Garden Cities, each with some 30,000 in- 
habitants, through the length and breadth of Great 


Britain. It takes a little time to see that this conception, 
too, is a little mechanical and made-to-order; that it does 
not necessarily coincide with either human necessities or 
preferences. 

If the village, as an economic and social organization, 
is destined to continue, the real problem is how we are 
to maintain the intimacy and the rural character of the 
village without forfeiting many of the amenities of a 
civilized life. Here Mr. Peake has a happy 
tion. He points out that “as Hellenic civilization ad 
vanced we find that it was customary for two or three 
villages to coalesce to form the germ of a city. This 
synecism led to the foundation of Athens and Sparta 
and many another Greek city.” So, taking the valley 
township of Wessex as his unit, a strip of land 
about three-quarters of a mile wide and from four to 
five miles long, providing work for about 200 people, Mr. 
Peake proposes to combine five of these strips and thus 
produce a united net of homes, farms, and workplaces 
holding about a thousand people; a population large 
enough to be mixed in character, and to have a sprin- 
kling of professionals and intellectual leaders. ‘Two or 
three chains of such villages around each urban center,” 
Mr. Peake says, “would cover the country, and provide 
homes for all the tillers of the soil, while it might house 
under healthy conditions a large part of those whose 
occupations lie in other directions. There would be no 
sense of isolation, no feeling of being in a backwater, for 
each community would be self-sufficing for its smaller 
needs, and for those of a more special order it would 
form part of a larger community, numbering many thou- 
sands, which focuses upon an urban center. In contrast 
to the purely urban centers, the industrial aspects of these 
villages would be represented for the most part by the 
handicrafts. 


sugges 


“Although for the last century or more we have been 
largely dependent upon machine-made goods, and in some 
respects this is likely to increase rather than diminish in 
the future, there is in some quarters a steady and grow- 
ing demand for hand-made articles and materials, espe- 
cially among those who value quality and durability in 
preference to mere cheapness. I look to see 
colonies of craftsmen, cloth-weavers, potters, and cabinet 
makers settled in some, at least, of our ideal villages. 
These craftsmen might well lend a hand to the farmer 
or small holder in hay-time and harvest, while in the 
long winter evenings the farm laborer and his family 
might practice some minor branch of the craft.” 

Mr. Harold Peake’s book, although it is a work of 
history and anthropology, contributes a valuable point of 
view to the city and regional planning movement, which 
has been predominantly concerned with urban problems 
and has failed to see that a fresh light is thrown on the 
whole field when one starts out in the country and in- 
quires, not as to what must be changed, but as to what 
may be perpetuated. Sooner or later, the despised and 
neglected village will, I believe, come into its own. 
Whether this happens after our great urban centers have 
extirpated each other in their wars for markets, or 
whether it happens as a result of a more or lesss con- 
scious and voluntary exodus into the country—towards 
which electric power and motor transportation industri- 
ally point the way—is a question which perhaps will not 
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be a little affected by the sort of imagination and under- 
standing the regional planners of the near-future will 
bring to the subject. Lewis Mumrorp. 


Obituary 


T. B. Wolfe 
Elected to the Institute in 1913 
Died at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 5 May, 1923 


Mr. Wolfe was born in Pittsburgh, 8 September, 1860. 
When about twenty he became connected with the 
building business in Kansas City, Missouri. He served 
as superintendent for a number of architects prominent 
at that time, among whom were Mr. Hill, Mr. Shep- 
hard, and Mr. Vrydaugh, and at one time served as the 
representative of McKim, Mead & White on work in 
Kansas City. 

About 1888 he associated himself with Mr. Vrydaugh, 
whose firm had been commissioned to plan the Calvary 
M. E. Church on Beach Avenue, North Side, Pittsburgh. 
On the completion of the work, Mr. Wolfe and Mr. 
Vrydaugh became associated in practice. Among their 
most interesting achievements may be mentioned the re- 
moval of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church from its original 
location near the Court House to its present site on Craft 
Avenue. Some of their best known works are the Dil- 
worth School on Stanton Avenue, the McKeesport Tech- 
nical High School, the residences of Mr. Howard 
Heinz, Mr. R. M. Jennings, Mr. D. L. Gillespie, Mr. 
W. B. Scaife, Mr. E. E. Brosius, and Mr. A. M. 
Neeper; the Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
Steubenville, Ohio; the Bellevue Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Bellevue, Pennsylvania; the National Bank of 
Fayette County in Uniontown, Pennsylvania; the Belle- 
vue Suburban Hospital in Bellevue, Pennsylvania, and 
the present working building for the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, N. A. 

Late in 1918 the partnership was dissolved by agrce- 
ment, Mr. Wolfe succeeding to the practice; in January, 
1919, he took into partnership his son, and under the 
name of T. B. Wolfe & Lawrence Wolfe they continued 
the practice, until the death of the senior partner, in the 
present offices in the Century Building. Among the 
works of the new firm should be mentioned the new Mc- 
Keesport Technical High School, the Fourth Methodist 
Episcopal Church on Frankstown Avenue, the Ben Avon 
Municipal Building, the remodeled First National Bank 
of Wilkinsburg, the new Shannopin Country Club, the 
plant of the Pittsburgh Goodwill Industries, and the 
residences of Mr. E. L. Parker on Darlington Road, 
and of Mr. R. B. Kernohan on Pembroke Place. 

Mr. Wolfe distinguished himself during his business 
and professional career not so much by the magnitude or 
variety of his commissions as by the careful and conscien- 
tious execution of each particular piece of work and the 
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unfailing courtesy, tact and consideration which he ex- 
ercised in dealing with his many business associates and 


friends. L. W. 


George G. Shattuck 
Elected to the Institute in 1913 
Died at Keene, New Hampshire, 4 September, 1923 


George C. Shattuck was born in Andover, Massa- 
chusetts in 1864. There he attended the public schools 
and was graduated from the course in Architecture at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology with the Class of 
88. He entered the office of Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, 
and remained continuously with that firm until, on the 
death of the two senior members, he was admitted to 
partnership with Mr. Charles A. Coolidge. During this 
practical experience of over thirty years, there had been 
designed and erected an unusually large number of build- 
ings both of public and private character. In their produc- 
tion Mr. Shattuck had contributed a large part by care- 
ful supervision of the drawings and attention to the 
business routine of the office. Last year the medal of the 
Boston Society of Architects was awarded to the firm of 
Coolidge & Shattuck for the Boston Lying-In Hospital 
as the most notworthy example of architecture erected in 
Boston during the year. 

In the multitude of details connected with a large of- 
fice, he worked quietly and steadily, with a conscientious 
devotion to duty. He did not limit himself to the usual 
number of hours for a day’s work. It was his custom to 
arrive regularly at the office at seven A.M., and enjoy 
two hours of quiet labor before the distractions of the 
day began. Attention to details became a habit, not from 
necessity but rather from choice and from his love of 
personal supervision. Doubtless his death was hastened 
by the self-imposed efforts made in the accomplishment 
of the work which he considered his duty. 

Mr. Shattuck made many friends outside of his profes- 
sion. Clients and contractors alike had implicit confidence 
in his sense of fair dealing, honesty and judgment. He 
had a judicial mind and temperament. Painstaking and 
efficient himself, he expected much from others, and his 
death is a great loss not only to the firm but to the 
architectural profession——Contributed. 


Peter J. Weber 
Elected to the Institute in 1907 
Died at Chicago, Illinois, 21 August, 1923 


Peter J. Weber was born in Cologne, Germany, in 
1864. He came to Chicago from South America shortly 
before the World’s Fair and was concerned in the plan- 
ning of the exposition buildings. For several years he 
was connected with the late Daniel H. Burnham, later 
opening offices on his own account. Among the Chicago 
structures designed by him are the Illinois Trust and 
Savings, the Mercantile and the Fisher buildings in Chi- 
cago, the Ravinia Park buildings and the Seattle Public 
Library. A widow and three sons survive him. 
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